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US Economic Statecraft for Survival, 1933-1991: Of Sanctions, Embargoes and 
Economic Warfare, by Alan P. Dobson (London/New York: Routledge., 
2002; pp. 376. £65). 


This is a detailed study of the making of American foreign economic ‘statecraft’ 
between about 1930 and 1990. Dobson defines ‘Statecraft’ as the range of 
economic weapons from mild selective sanctions to full scale blockade. The first 
three chapters introduce the subject, and provide a useful survey of the 
revolution in US doctrine from 1914 to 1945. Pre-1914, American policy was 
defensive, attempting to protect her neutrality from the Europeans, especially 
Britain who in war asserted her belligerent rights over neutral trade. Wilson 
forged neutrality into an international doctrine, but the US as a wartime ally 
adopted the British system. The US rejected Versailles in 1920, and in the 1930s 
abrogated her neutral rights altogether to avoid foreign entanglements. Once in 
World War Two, however, she reversed policy again, and copied traditional 
British methods with a vengeance. Unlike Britain, the US did not need external 
supplies, and was harder on neutrals like Sweden. This tough realistic doctrine 
carried through into the post-war period. From 1941, Britain, and France et al. 
were edged towards multilateralism through US management of Lend-Lease 
and post-war aid. Dobson argues that the US attempted to use similar tactics to 
bring Russia into the general system, but failed completely, and the Cold War 
developed. In the remaining eight chapters Dobson analyses in considerable 
detail the complex debate in the US about controlling communist trade. This 
went through several stages. In the early Cold War, the Americans hoped to 
retard Russian economic development and acquisition of advanced weapons by 
comprehensive western embargoes. Russia however was an insulated system, 
and by 1960 increased controls had limited effects. There was a continuous 
debate in the Administration about how strong controls should be, and how to 
keep the allies in line. Dobson carefully summarises successive reports: Truman 
followed NSC68; Eisenhower tended towards moderate relaxation, but 
deferred to hard-liners like Dulles; Kennedy would have liked a fresh start, but 
was deprived of his chance; Johnson was too preoccupied with Vietnam. 
‘Economics (finally) became high politics’ under Nixon and Kissinger, who 
used trade controls as bargaining chips in their grand strategy. But in addition 
by 1970 the US had lost its traditional current account surplus, and needed new 
markets. The allies, increasingly fractious, had already increased their eastern 
trade, financed with large credits. As OPEC hiked energy prices, Russia 
increased oil and natural gas exports, but needed huge quantities of US grain. 
All this favoured the first détente, but suspicions remained, and in the late 1970s 
it fell apart. The US feared Russia would use western resources to expand her 
influence, and trade agreements stalled. Dobson argues the emphasis of trade 
negotiation gradually changed from economic levers to symbolic messages. 
Hence in 1980 after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, Carter used tough 
economic controls to rebuke rather than weaken Russia. By the early 1980s the 
increasing development of new technology meant that the US had more to 
protect. Dobson argues Reagan’s intentions were to bring on useful negotia- 
tions — a hard headed détente, rather than to exhaust her. He was shocked when 
he discovered Russia genuinely feared a US first strike, and immediately 
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moderated his language. US economic leverage by this time was fairly minimal, 
and the allies — even Mrs Thatcher — could not be kept on line. Structural flaws 
in the Russian economy rather than US pressure finally destroyed the Russian 
empire, which ended the US need for economic warfare. China was always a 
rather separate problem, for a long time treated with differential harshness 
despite allied protests. This is a very useful survey of US policy. Missing in my 
view is any attempt at a statistical overview of American and allied trade with 
Russia to support the analysis. Just a few charts and tables would have helped. 
More fundamentally Dobson argues the US denied Russia access to the 
international system, at her own and Russian expense, but there are no estimates 
of how much this might have altered the Russian and international develop- 
ment paths. US trade with Russia was very small before 1970, but would it have 
grown much anyway? But this is not the purpose of the book. Dobson 
summarises and reviews a great mass of primary and secondary material on US 
foreign economic policy, and provides a useful survey of an important 


under-studied aspect of the Cold War. 


University of Leeds JOHN ROPER KILLICK 


Churchill’s Guests: Britain and the Belgian Exiles during World War IT, by Robert 
W. Allen (Westport, CT: Praeger, 2003; pp. xiv + 212. N.p.). 


The wartime relations between the governments-in-exile of the smaller Allied 
powers and their more illustrious brethren have been all but ignored in the mass 
of scholarly literature now available on the Second World War. It is therefore 
inevitable that this treatment of Anglo-Belgian affairs will provide some new 
insights into the nature of London’s dealings with one of her junior partners. 
Robert Allen has used a wealth of British sources as well as some Belgian and 
American material to compile his study, and also uses interviews and 
correspondence he has conducted with some survivors of the period. The text is 
well structured and clearly written, although one or two errors have crept in, for 
example, references to the British Labor (sic) Party. The treatment is largely 
chronological and begins by charting the development of Belgian neutrality in 
the later 1930s; the military catastrophe of May 1940 and the crisis engendered 
by Leopold ITI in remaining in the country after the Germans took over. All of 
this is well known and has been extensively examined elsewhere. Of greater 
interest is the detail on the precise relationship between the British and their 
Belgian guests. The initial flight of Prime Minister Hubert Pierlot and his 
colleagues to France, and their unwillingness to throw in their lot whole- 
heartedly with Britain, allowed Churchill to describe them as the ‘miserable 
ministers’ in late 1940. Thereafter matters improved with various strands of 
Belgian political and military interests being united in London and levels of 
co-operation increasing by the latter stages of the war. One element of this 
co-operation, and perhaps the key asset that the Belgians brought to the Allied 
cause, was the raw material wealth of their colony in the Congo. Although there 
were complaints that private businesses profited extensively from wartime 
trade, there is no doubt that the colony did make a considerable contribution to 
the war effort. The Congo also provided a source of troops to reinforce the scant 
Belgian armed forces; troops that served with distinction in the war against the 
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